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HOMELESS. 

J.  MACWHIRTER,  A.R.A. 

NOW  with  its  blinding  light, 

Snow  in  the  copse  and  cover, 
And  the  heath  is  a  waste  of  white. 
And  the  ponds  are  frozen  over ; 

And  the  sun  hangs  blurred  and  red. 

And  the  bleak  North-easter  whistles. 
And  it’s  O  for  a  friendly  shed  ! 

And  O  for  a  clump  of  thistles  ! 
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WITLEY  CHURCHYARD. 

J.  P.  HESELTINE. 

N  the  midst  of  some  of  the  wildest  and  most  charming  sketching  ground 
in  the  home  counties,  stands  the  little  village  of  Witley,  where  lives 
one  of  our  principal  water-colour  artists,  who  has  made  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  familiar.  Situated  on  the  road  between  Godaiming  and 
Midhurst,  it  is  surrounded  by  some  of  the  highest  hills  in  Surrey.  To  the  north 
is  the  Hog’s  Back,  extending  from  Farnham  to  Guildford ;  and  to  the  south-west 
looms  the  Hindhead,  over  900  feet  high,  and,  among  the  “  Surrey  Alps,”  inferior 
only  to  Leith  Hill.  A  good  view  of  it  can  be  obtained  from  Witley  Common. 
A  score  of  villages  within  an  easy  walk  might  be  named,  all  of  which  are  well 
known  to  sketchers  and  lovers  of  picturesque  scenery. 

The  church  has  a  Norman  porch,  grafted  on  to  a  body  which  dates  from  the 
Early  English  period.  It  is  cruciform  in  shape,  and  a  tower  and  spire  rise  from 
the  intersection. 

In  the  interior,  the  stained  glass  in  the  decorated  windows,  a  screen  in  the 
north  aisle  of  the  chancel,  a  piscina,  an  almery,  and  the  brasses  of  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries  (one  of  which  is  to  Thomas  Jonys,  sewer  of  the  chamber  to 
Henry  VHI.),  are  worthy  of  notice. 

Beyond  the  church,  the  King  Edward’s  schools,  and  the  houses  of  several 
artists — there  is  little  of  interest  in  Witley  itself,  apart  from  its  pleasant  situation. 
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WICKEN  FEN. 


ROBERT  FARREN. 

BOUT  twelve  miles  north  of  Cambridge  there  are  two  hundred  acres  of 
uncultivated  wilderness  bordering  Wicken,  called  Wicken  Sedge  Fen. 
This  primeval  patch  of  sedge,  reed  beds,  and  sallow  scrub,  a  mere 
shred  of  its  outer  fringe,  is  perhaps  the  only  bit  left  from  the  great  fen 
wastes  of  the  past :  cultivation  and  drainage  have  done  their  work,  and  the  long 
vista  of  mile  on  mile,  far  as  the  eye  can  see,  of  corn  and  green  pasture,  was  but  a 
short  time  since  such  as  this.  A  few  more  years  and  this  wilderness  of  sweet  herbs 
and  rare  insects  will  have  succumbed  to  civilization,  and  will  be  growing  “  wheat 
and  mutton  instead,”  and  this  happy  hunting-ground  of  the  naturalist  with  its 
treasures  will  have  passed  away  for  ever.  Of  the  long  lists  of  birds  to  be  found  in 
old  books,  excepting  the  smaller  kinds,  scarcely  a  representative  is  left ;  hawk, 
buzzard  and  kite  are  all  gone,  and  of  the  flocks  of  water-fowl  that  once  darkened 
the  air,  but  a  few  moor-hen  and  snipe  are  left.  But  of  insects  an  abundance 
may  still  be  found,  though  many  have  disappeared  within  the  memory  of  man  ; 
that  king  of  butterflies,  the  swallow-tail,  still  flits  across  the  reed  tops  with  rapid 
flight,  or  with  expanded  wings  rivals  the  flower  on  which  it  thrones  itself. 

The  sedge  that  grows  here,  in  greater  or  less  quantities  as  the  seasons  may 
determine  (wet  seasons  being  most  favourable  to  its  growth),  is  cut  all  the  year 
round,  except  during  frosty  weather,  and  carried  away  in  barges  down  the  lodes 
that  bound  and  intersect  the  fen,  to  be  sold  to  brickmakers  for  covering  unbaked 
bricks,  or  to  be  used  as  kindling  in  the  surrounding  villages. 

Perhaps  the  best  time  for  visiting  this  unique  spot  is  the  first  or  second  week 
in  June,  when  every  dyke  is  bordered  by  masses  of  creamy  meadow-sweet,  spikes 
of  purple  loosestrife  and  willow-herb,  and  the  yellow  iris  and  beds  of  feathery  reeds 
spring  from  the  dark  water,  where  float  and  dream  the  great  white  water-lilies, 
and  when  every  footstep  crushes  some  sweet  herb  filling  the  air  around  with  its 
fragrance. 

Let  the  lover  of  nature  in  her  varying  moods  pass  a  night  on  this  lone  spot, 
and  such  magic  scenes  of  shifting  mists,  of  dying  night  and  dawning  day,  such 
tender  lullaby  from  throats  of  tiny  warblers  shall  soothe  his  vigil ;  and  at  the  first 
faint  streak  of  dawn  up  shall  spring  ten  thousand  larks  to  carol  at  the  gate  of 
heaven,  and  then  for  a  space  dreamland  and  fairyland  will  be  a  reality. 


R.  F. 


A  FISHER  WIFE. 

G.  W.  RHEAD. 

HE  RE  FORE  dwell  so  sad  and  lonely, 

By  the  desolate  sea-shore, 

With  the  melancholy  surges 
Beating  at  your  cottage  door?” 

*  «  * 

“  Lady,  one  who  loved  me  dearly 
Sailed  for  distant  lands  away ; 

And  I  wait  here  his  returning 
Hopefully  from  day  to  day. 

“  To  my  door  I  bring  my  spinning. 

Watching  every  ship  I  see  ; 

Waiting,  hoping,  till  the  sunset 
Fades  into  the  western  sea. 

“  After  sunset,  at  my  casement. 

Still  I  place  a  signal  light; 

He  will  see  its  well-known  shining 
Should  his  ship  return  at  night. 

«  *  *  * 

“  When  I  hear  a  footstep  coming 
On  the  shingle — years  have  fled — 

Yet  amid  a  thousand  others, 

I  shall  know  his  quick,  light  tread. 

“  When  I  hear  (to-night  it  may  be) 

Someone  pausing  at  my  door, 

I  shall  know  the  gay  soft  accents. 

Heard  and  welcomed  oft  before  ! 

“  So  each  day  I  am  more  hopeful. 

He  may  come  before  the  night ; 

Every  sunset  I  feel  surer 
He  must  come  ere  morning  light.” 

From  “ IVaiting”  by  Adelaide  Anne  Procter. 


WARKWORTH  CASTLE 


G.  AIKMAN,  A.R.S.A. 


■MONGST  the  most  beautiful  of  the  rivers  of  the  north  of  England  is 
the  Coquet,  which  rises  in  the  north-west  part  of  Northumberland,  and 
after  leaving  the  lofty  naked  hills,  passes  eastward,  a  clear  and  rapid 
stream,  through  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  picturesque  districts  of 
the  country.  About  a  mile  from  its  mouth  the  river  almost  surrounds  a  lofty  rock, 
on  the  crown  of  which  stands  the  castle  of  Warkworth.  The  castle  and  moat 
originally  occupied  upwards  of  five  acres  of  ground  ;  the  keep,  containing  a  chapel 
and  a  variety  of  spacious  apartments,  stands  on  the  north  side  and  is  elevated  on 
an  artificial  mound,  from  the  centre  of  which  rises  a  tall  observatory.  In  the  floor 
of  one  of  the  rooms  there  is  a  perpendicular  hole  which  leads  to  a  dungeon  several 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  which  is  fifteen  feet  square  and  flagged  with 
stone.  It  was  the  place  of  confinement  for  prisoners,  from  which  it  was  impossible 
to  escape ;  and  those  who  were  doomed  to  this  wretched  abode  were  let  down  and 
drawn  up  by  cords.  The  walls  of  the  castle  are  in  many  places  entire,  and  of  thirty- 
five  feet  in  height ;  and  at  both  the  south  corners,  and  also  at  the  middle  of  the 
east  and  west  walls,  are  the  ruins  of  towers.  The  gateway  was  formerly  approached 
by  a  drawbridge  over  a  dry  moat  cut  through  the  isthmus  which  joined  the  rock  to 
the  land,  but  the  bridge  has  long  since  been  removed,  and  its  place  supplied  by  a 
mound  of  earth. 

The  castle  and  barony  of  Warkworth  originally  belonged  to  Roger  Fitzgerald  ; 
after  his  death,  till  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  it  met  with  many  vicissitudes,  and  was 
from  time  to  time  owned  by  many  noble  families.  King  Edward  restored  it  to 
Henry  Percy,  fourth  Earl  of  Northumberland,  whose  ancestors  had  forfeited  the 
estates,  and  from  that  time  Warkworth  has  continued  in  possession  of  the  ancient 
and  illustrious  house  of  Percy. 

Mr.  Grose,  in  his  description  of  this  ancient  castle,  says  :  “  Nothing  can  be 
more  magnificent  and  picturesque  from  what  part  soever  it  is  viewed  :  and  though 
when  entire  it  was  far  from  being  destitute  of  strength,  yet  its  appearance  does  not 
excite  the  idea  of  those  rugged  fortresses  destined  solely  for  war,  whose  gloomy 
towers  suggest  to  the  imagination  only  dungeons,  chains  and  executions,  but  rather 
that  of  such  ancient  hospitable  mansion  as  is  alluded  to  by  Milton — 

‘  Where  throngs  of  knights  and  barons  bold 
In  weeds  of  peace  high  triumphs  hold.’” 

About  half  a  mile  west  of  the  castle  on  the  other  side  of  the  Coquet  is  the 
“  little  lonely  hermitage  ”  which  has  obtained  great  celebrity  by  the  beautiful  and 
interesting  “  Ballad  of  the  Hermit  of  Warkworth,”  which  appeared,  in  1771,  from 
the  pen  of  Dr.  Percy,  Bishop  of  Dromore. 


ON  GUARD. 

F.  MARRIOTT. 

HEN  cannons  roar, 

I  start  no  more 

Than  mountains  from  their  place, 

Nor  feel  I  fears. 

Though  swords  and  spears 

Are  darted  at  my  face. 

A  soldier  it  would  ill  become 
Such  common  things  to  fear. 

The  shouts  of  war,  the  thund’ring  drum, 

His  courage  up  doth  cheer : 

Though  dust  and  smoke 
His  passage  choke. 

He  boldly  marcheth  on, 

And  thinketh  scorn 
His  back  to  turn. 

Till  all  be  lost  or  won. 

The  flashing  fires,  the  whizzing  shot. 

Distemper  not  his  wits  ; 

The  barbed  steed  he  dreadeth  not. 

Nor  him  who  thereon  sits ; 

But  through  the  field. 

With  sword  and  shield. 

He  cutteth  forth  his  way. 

And  through  a  flood 
Of  reeking  blood, 

Wades  on  without  dismay. 

From  “  The  Soldier,"  by  George  Wither. 


T.  GEORGE  COOPER, 


we  look  on  the  handsome  face  before  us,  Kve  can  only  regret  that  the 
splendour  of  the  tiger  s  coat,  and  the  graceful  symmetry  of  his  body 
are  not  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  nobility  of  character. 

View  a  tiger  in  what  light  we  will,  he  is  not  a  noble-minded 
animal.  He  is  never  bold  in  his  attack  until  urged  by  hunger  or  fear,  and  he  would 
at  any  time  rather  slink  coward-like  away,  than  face  a  foe  that  was  worthy 
of  his  claws.  He  shows  much  cunning  in  the  means  he  employs  for  making  a 
safe  attack  on  his  destined  victim  :  when  he  is  unsuccessful  in  the  fight,  he 
displays  his  craven  instincts ;  and  if  taken  by  surprise  he  exhibits  a  great  want 
of  presence  of  mind. 

Though  the  tiger  has  frequently  been  tamed,  and,  while  in  a  domestic  state, 
shows  great  affection  for  his  master,  yet  he  is  never  to  be  trusted,  and  when  in  a 
sulky  humour  will  not  brook  remonstrance,  as  more  than  one  keeper  has  found  to 
his  cost. 

There  are  many  tales  to  prove  that  he  has  curious  whims  and  fancies :  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  is  that  related  by  a  British  officer  to  the  effect  that  a  Bengalese 
tiger  dropped  him,  without  apparent  reason,  while  in  the  act  of  carrying  him  off 
to  the  jungle. 

The  tiger  is  hunted  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  sport  and  in  order  to  rid  his 
neighbourhood  of  a  dangerous  visitor,  but  also  on  account  of  the  value  of  his 
carcase ;  the  skin,  claws,  teeth,  and  even  fat  fetch  high  prices :  it  is  said  that  the 
money  produced  by  the  sale  of  a  dead  tiger  and  the  reward  given  for  his  destruction 
are  sufficient  to  keep  a  native  of  India  for  nearly  a  twelvemonth. 


JANET. 


ALFRED  WITHERS 


Bess  AMINE  in  clusters  rarcj 
Anemone  so  white  and  fair, 
Narcissus’  early  bloom, 
Eglantine  like  wavy  hair, 
Thyme  with  rare  perfume, 


From  nature  meet 
In  nosegay  sweet 
And  fairest  set. 
Each  flower  complete 
Bloom  round  thy  feet 
Janet,  Janet. 


PAUL’S  CRAY  COMMON 


ALFRED  WITHERS. 


§§  ^§HIS  is  one  of  those  beautiful  stretches  of  so-called  waste  land,  situated 
about  eleven- miles  from  London.  It  is  true  common  land,  with  its 
brambles,  furze,  and  rough  grass,  its  monotony  broken  by  clustering 
clumps  of  birch  and  fir ;  its  colour,  as  the  season  may  be,  varied  by 
green  or  dying  bracken. 

Here  and  there  among  the  trees,  are  sweet  small  pools  of  brown  peaty  water, 
reflecting,  as  if  in  love,  every  leaf,  twig,  stem,  and  blade  of  grass ;  while  ever- 
bounteous  Nature  o’er  the  surface  flings — like  orange-blossoms  on  a  bride’s  brown 
tresses — her  gift  of  small  white  flowers,  the  Lesser  Water-lily. 

The  present  etching  gives  the  longest  stretch  of  open  land,  extending  a  mile 
and  a  half  or  two  miles  down  to  the  west.  Here  in  the  still  evening  at  sunset, 
when  the  soft  grey  clouds  are  rosy  with  blushes  and  bright  with  burnished  gold, 
one  may  wait  and  wish  the  glorious  sun  good  night. 

A.  W. 


A  FLOOD  IN  THE  FENS. 

ROBERT  FARREN. 

UCH  a  scene  as  is  represented  in  our  etching,  is  by  no  means  of  rare 
occurrence.  The  fen  rivers,  riding  in  an  artificial  trough  of  clay,  very 
often  many  feet  above  the  flat  country  through  which  they  meander, 
are  liable  during  heavy  rain  to  overflow  or  break  through  their 
banks  :  an  anxious  time,  indeed,  the  fen-man  has  of  it  during  a  heavy  downpour  ; 
the  river,  swollen  by  its  many  tributaries  from  the  surrounding  high-lands,  soon 
fills  to  its  very  brim,  and  should  a  weak  point  in  the  bank  give  way,  sad  is  the 
result  to  those  living  on  the  side  of  the  river  on  which  the  breach  is  made  ;  for  the 
water  will  rush  to  seek  its  old  beds,  the  meres — that  under  man’s  determined  will 
have  now  become  the  “  Great  Golden  Plains  of  England  ” — and  for  a  time  these 
golden  plains  will  be  “  a  prospect  wild  and  wide  ”  of  gleaming  water.  Some  idea 
can  be  formed  of  what  these  meres  and  vast  stretches  of  water  were  like,  when  the 
pirate  prince  was  charmed  by  the  “  sweet  singing  of  the  monks,”  who  dwelt  on  the 
church-crowned  Isle  of  Ely,  as  he  rode  by  in  the  dim  twilight.  But  a  glimpse 
such  as  is  afforded  by  such  a  scene  is  but  an  imperfect  one,  for  how  can  we  replace 
so  much  that  is  lost,  and  that  is  so  beautifully  described  by  a  writer  now  gone 
from  us  ?  “  Dark  green  alders,  and  pale  green  reeds,  stretched  for  miles  round  the 

broad  lagoon,  where  the  coot  clanked,  and  the  bittern  boomed,  and  the  sedge-bird, 
not  content  with  its  own  sweet  song,  mocked  the  notes  of  all  the  birds  around  ; 
while  high  overhead  hung  motionless,  hawk  beyond  hawk,  buzzard  beyond 
buzzard,  kite  beyond  kite,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see.  Far  off,  upon  the  silver 
mere,  would  rise  a  puff  of  smoke  from  a  punt  invisible  from  its  flatness  and  white 
paint.  Then  down  the  wind  came  the  boom  of  the  great  stanchion-gun  ;  and  after 
that  sound,  another  sound,  louder  as  it  neared,  a  cry  as  of  all  the  bells  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  all  the  hounds  of  Cottesmore ;  and  overhead  rushed  and  whirled  the 
skein  of  terrified  wild-fowl,  screaming,  piping,  clacking,  croaking,  filling  the  air 
with  the  hoarse  rattle  of  their  wings,  while  clear  above  all  sounded  the  wild  whistle 
of  the  curlew,  and  the  trumpet-note  of  the  great  wild  swan.” 

Referring  back  to  the  artificial  banks  of  clay  that  confine  the  rivers,  in  times  of 
great  danger  it  is  usual  to  watch  the  banks  day  and  night,  with  sacks  of  stiff  clay 
slung  across  the  backs  of  horses,  to  mend  any  weak-looking  place.  A  good  story 
is  told  of  a  fen-man  of  Dutch  descent,  who  discovered  a  break  in  the  banks  through 
which  the  water  had  already  began  to  flow :  imagine  his  distress  when  he  found 
that  every  man  and  horse  were  elsewhere,  knowing  as  he  did  that  what  was  now 
but  a  rill,  would  soon  become  a  torrent  beyond  all  human  control,  carrying  death  and 
disaster  in  its  headlong  career.  Help  there  was  none,  but  in  himself ;  and  with  the 
patience  and  heroism  of  his  race  he  sat  down  in  the  flaw,  and  with  his  own  sacred 
person  stopped  the  flow  till  help  arrived. 


R.  F. 
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STRANDED._RYE. 

WILFRID  W.  BALL. 

is  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  is  in  many  respects  one  of  the  most 
interesting  towns  in  East  Sussex.  In  the  early  Norman  period  it  was 
added,  with  its  sister  town  of  Winchelsea,  to  the  ancient  league  of  the 
Cinque-Ports,  and  ranked  next  in  order  to  the  original  five.  Some 
authors  are  inclined  to  consider  that  this  was  the  Portiis  Novus  of  Ptolemy,  but 
there  are  no  indications  of  its  occupation  by  the  Romans.  The  earliest  notice 
to  be  traced  in  history  of  Rye  under  its  present  name,  is  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Danes  landing  near  it,  in  the  year  893,  when  they  seized  the  castle  of  Apuldore 
in  Kent.  Edward  the  Confessor  assigned  Rye  and  Winchelsea  to  the  abbot 
and  monks  of  Fdcamp  in  Normandy;  but  Henry  III.,  for  the  better  defence 
of  England,  resumed  possession  of  both  these  towns,  giving  in  exchange  for  them 
the  manor  of  Cheltenham  and  other  lands.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  Rye  was 
enclosed  with  walls  and  fortified  by  gateways,  some  of  which  still  remain,  though 
in  a  ruinous  state :  the  north,  or  Land  Gate,  leading  to  Kent,  is  the  most  perfect,  and 
has  a  very  handsome  Gothic  arch,  guarded  on  each  side  by  a  round  tower.  There 
is  also  to  be  seen  the  picturesque  tower  founded  in  the  twelfth  century  by  William 
de  Ipres,  Earl  of  Kent. 

In  the  year  1377  the  town  was  taken  by  the  French,  who,  after  plundering  it, 
set  it  on  fire,  and  as  Stowe  remarks,  “  within  five  hours  brought  it  wholly  unto 
ashes,  with  the  church  that  then  was  there,  of  wonderful  beauty.”  Rye  was  again 
burned  by  the  French  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  when  all  the  ancient  records  and 
the  charters  of  the  town  are  supposed  to  have  perished. 

It  has  been  honoured  by  several  royal  visits.  King  John  was  there ;  so  were 
Edward  HI.,  Henry  VH.,  Henry  VI 1 1.,  and  Elizabeth.  The  Queen  was  so  pleased 
with  the  loyal  reception  which  she  received,  that  she  called  the  town  “  Rye  Royal.” 
In  1673  Charles  1 1,  reviewed  the  English  and  French  fleets  lying  in  Rye  Bay, 
within  sight  of  the  town.  The  harbour,  although  not  commodious,  has  often 
afforded  seasonable  relief  to  vessels  beating  about  the  coast.  Here  two  of  our 
kings  were  obliged  to  seek  shelter  on  their  return  from  Hanover :  George  I.  in 
January,  1725,  and  George  1 1,  in  December,  1736. 

The  church,  in  consequence  of  its  having  undergone  very  considerable  repair 
and  alteration  during  the  early  part  of  last  century,  has  lost  much  of  its  ancient 
appearance ;  it  is  remarkable,  however,  for  being  one  of  the  largest  parish  churches 
in  the  kingdom. 

The  sea  has  greatly  receded  on  this  coast :  formerly  Rye  was  an  insulated 
rock,  but  now  the  port  is  two  miles  from  the  town. 

A  proof  of  this  etching  is  in  the  present  Exhibition  of  the  Society  of  Painter- 
Etchers. 


COMPANIONS. 

J.  FOXCROFT  COLE. 

Y  means  of  this  plate,  we  are  enabled  to  introduce  to  our  English  readers 
an  American  artist  hitherto  unknown  as  an  etcher  in  this  country. 

Mr.  J.  Foxcroft  Cole,  who  was  born  at  Jay,  Maine,  has  studied  in 
Paris  under  Lambinet  and  with  Charles  Emile  Jacque ;  and  his  art  life 
has  been  divided  between  the  French  capital  and  Boston.  He  is  well  known  for 
his  paintings  of  pastoral  subjects,  frequently  scenes  in  Normandy,  which  have 
appeared  on  the  walls  of  the  Salon,  the  Philadelphia  Exhibition,  and  at  our  Royal 
Academy,  in  1876  and  1877  :  since  then  he  has  not  exhibited  in  London.  He  has 
not  been  represented  at  either  of  the  exhibitions  of  the  Society  of  Painter-Etchers. 

Mr.  Cole’s  first  etching,  published  in  the  fifth  number  of  the  now  defunct 
“American  Art  Review”,  is  “A  Village  Street  in  France,  with  a  Flock  of  Sheep,” 
very  similar  in  treatment  to  the  “  Companions,”  which  is  a  study,  done  at 
Pennedepie,  near  Honfleur,  breathing  forth  midday  rest  and  quiet. 


“The  lazy  streams  soft  lapsing,  deep  and  slow, 

Call  you  to  slumber  with  their  voices  low  ; 

Deep  in  the  water  stand  the  sleepy  herds — 

The  woods  are  silent  all — the  voiceless  birds 
To  the  sun’s  eye  droop  down  the  gaudy  wing. 

And  hang  the  drowsy  lid,  and  cease  to  sing : 

From  the  day’s  furnace  breath,  sweetly  embower’d 
The  poet  lies,  deep  heat  hath  overpower’d 
Even  his  listening  thoughts :  but  through  his  slumbers 
Still  waking  creep  the  bright  unbidden  numbers: 

It  is  the  earth’s  siesta— even  the  bee 
Flags  in  his  deep  and  dull  monotony.” 


Whitmore  Jones. 


SAN  GIORGIO  MAGGIORE,  VENICE. 

WILLIAM  SCOTT. 

HE  Church  of  San  Giorgio  Maggiore,  on  the  island  of  the  same  name, 
was  designed  by  the  famous  Andrea  Palladio.  It  was  commenced  in 
the  year  1566,  but  was  not  completed  till  1610,  when  Scamozzi 
added  the  facade. 

Amongst  the  monuments  which  it  contains,  is  one  erected  in  1637  to  the 
memory  of  Doge  Domenico  Michieli,  who  abdicated  in  1127,  and  died  in  a  convent 
on  the  island  in  the  following  year.  It  was  this  doge  who  urged  the  Venetians  to 
take  part  in  the  Crusade,  and  who  brought  to  Venice  the  columns  on  the  Piazzetta. 
He  is  styled  on  the  tomb  Grcscorum  Terror.  Over  the  principal  entrance  of 
the  church  is  a  monument  to  Doge' Donato,  the  supporter  of  Fra  Paolo  Scarpi  in 
his  discussions  with  Rome  on  the  rights  of  the  Venetian  Republic.  San  Giorgio 
also  contains  several  fine  works  by  Tintoretto  and  other  painters  of  the  Venetian 
School. 

“There  is  a  legend,”  says  M.  Charles  Yriarte,  “about  this  island  of  San 
Giorgio  Maggiore ;  it  is  said  that  it  was  inhabited  by  Benedictines  in  other  days ; 
the  Doge  Ziani  is  related  to  have  seen  his  own  son  die  there,  torn  by  wild  dogs 
before  his  eyes,  and  therefore  to  have  had  the  primitive  church  destroyed.  To 
redeem  this  impulse  of  anger  and  despair  he  had  a  residence  built  for  him  in  the 
island  itself ;  and  later,  as  the  chapel  of  this  residence  threatened  to  fall  into  ruin, 
Palladio  is  supposed  to  have  been  commissioned  to  build  the  present  church  and 
convent.” 


BURWELL  PEAT  FEN. 

ROBERT  FARREN. 

HE  peat  (or  turf,  as  it  is  called  in  the  fens  of  Cambridgeshire)  where 
the  fen-lands  still  yield  it,  forms  a  great  item  in  the  economy  of  the 
inhabitants ;  for  most  fen-villages  or  hamlets  have  what  is  called  their 
Poor’s-lands,  or  No-man’s-land ;  and  here  peat  is  still  dug  by  the  poor 
either  for  home  use,  or  for  sale  in  the  neighbouring  villages. 

In  no  district  of  England  can  a  finer  or  more  robust  peasantry  be  found  than 
that  in  the  fen  lands ;  ague  and  fever  are  now  almost  unknown,  and  the  evil  habit 
of  opium-eating,  taken  as  a  remedy  by  the  old  fen-people,  is  dying  out,  and  it  is 
now  a  rare  thing  indeed  to  meet  with  the  emaciated,  inane  opium-eater,  whose  evil 
habit  is  betrayed  by  every  movement  of  his  wan  body. 

The  peat-digging  and  stacking  is  mostly  done  by  the  poor  people  after  their 
ordinary  day’s  labour  is  over ;  but  a  few  solitary  dwellers  still  live  by  working  the 
natural  products  of  what  is  left  uncultivated  of  the  great  fen-level. 

R.  F. 


^  s.;- 


■■R.  HENRY  FARRER,  though  a  Londoner  by  birth,  is  an  American 
by  adoption  ;  the  greater  part  of  his  art  life  has  been  spent  in  New 
York,  and  he  has  devoted  much  time  to  depicting  scenes,  old  and  new, 
in  that  city.  He  went  out  to  America  when  nineteen  years  of  age, 
and  there  became  an  adherent  of  the  so-called  pre-Raphaelite  School.  His  first 
essays  in  etching  were  made  in  1868,  when  he  had  to  manufacture  his  own  tools, 
materials  and  press ;  but  until  the  formation  of  the  New  York  Etching  Club  in 
1877,  he  only  practised  the  art  at  intervals.  Latterly,  however,  he  has  executed  a 
number  of  plates,  and  his  fellow-workers  have  testified  their  appreciation  of  his 
merit  by  electing  him  president  of  the  club. 

As  a  painter,  he  was  represented  at  the  Paris  Universal  Exhibition  of  1878 
by  “  A  Quiet  Pool ;  ”  and  his  contributions  to  last  year’s  and  the  present  exhibition 
of  the  Society  of  Painter-Etchers  in  London  will  be  fresh  in  the  memories  of  our 
readers. 

In  1878  the  New  York  “Tribune”  said  : — “  Farreris  the  best,  by  all  odds  the 
best,  of  the  young  men  who  are  honorably  striving  to  establish  among  us  the 
practice  of  the  delightful  art  of  etching.”  His  subjects  are  always  either  landscapes 
or  sea-pieces,  and  as  a  rule  depend  entirely  upon  Nature  for  interest :  the  human 
element  is  but  rarely  introduced. 

A  full  account  of  Mr.  Farrer’s  art  as  an  etcher  will  be  found  in  the  “  American 
Art  Review”  for  December,  1879. 


HENRY  FARRER. 


OLD  HAY  BARRACKS. 


C  L  E  W  E  R. 

DAVID  LAW. 

N  the  scenery  of  the  Thames  there  is  much  that  the  ordinary  sightseer 
never  visits,  or  which  he  passes  by  without  bestowing  a  thought  on 
its  quiet  and  unpretending  charm.  He  visits  such  well-known  scenes 
as  Cliveden,  with  its  overhanging  woods,  or  Pangbourne  beloved  of 
anglers,  or  Nuneham  with  its  island  and  bridge,  and  forthwith  considers  himself 
well  conversant  with  the  beauties  of  the  Thames. 

But  how  many  charming  spots,  less  known  to  the  crowd,  are  dear  to  the 
memory  of  the  artist  and  the  lover  of  the  picturesque.  Such  an  one  forms 
the  subject  of  the  present  etching.  Going  up  the  stream  from  Windsor,  Eton  and 
the  clump  of  trees  on  the  Brocas,  are  left  behind  on  the  right  hand.  Then,  passing 
under  that  hideous  specimen  of  engineering,  the  Great  Western  Railway  Bridge, 
a  bend  of  the  river  forms  a  bay,  fringed  down  to  the  water’s  edge  with  bushes  and 
dwarf  trees,  over  which  appears  the  low  rustic  spire  of  Clewer  Church.  The  church 
itself  is  not  without  interest :  several  details  of  the  original  Norman  structure  have 
survived,  and  it  also  boasts  of  an  early  leaden  font,  on  which  are  inscribed  some 
curious  verses  in  memory  of  an  archer. 
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A  STREAMLETS  RUSHY  BANKS.” 


W.  W.  BURGESS. 


INGER  awhile  upon  some  bending  planks 
That  lean  against  a  streamlet’s  rushy  banks, 

And  watch  intently  Nature’s  gentle  doings  : 

They  will  be  found  softer  than  ringdoves’  cooings. 
How  silent  comes  the  water  round  that  bend ! 

Not  the  minutest  whisper  does  it  send 
To  the  o’erhanging  sallows  :  blades  of  grass 
Slowly  across  the  chequer’d  shadows  pass. 

Why  you  might  read  two  sonnets,  ere  they  reach 
To  where  the  hurrying  freshnesses  aye  preach 
A  natural  sermon  o’er  their  pebbly  beds  ; 

Where  swarms  of  minnows  show  their  little  heads. 
Staying  their  wavy  bodies  ’gainst  the  streams. 

To  taste  the  luxury  of  sunny  beams 
Temper’d  with  coolness. 

Keats. 


The  accompanying  etching,  of  which  a  proof  impression  is  hung  in  this  year’s 
Royal  Academy  exhibition,  is  a  little  bit  of  the  river  Itchen,  with  the  beauties  of 
which  Mr.  Sumner  has  already  made  us  familiar. 


THE  HERMIT. 

G.  W.  RHEAD. 

INE  eyes  are  heavy  with  watching, 

My  tongue  for  speech  doth  thirst ; 

If  only  the  veriest  dog  of  a  man 
Would  break  this  void  accurst ! 

The  deer  come  grazing  before  me, 

As  though  a  stone  were  I  ; 

The  hare  with  the  scorn  of  a  fear  overthrown 
Goes  lightly  glancing  by. 

The  wood  is  busy  with  music. 

The  birds  in  chorus  sing  ; 

The  adders  creep  out,  and  the  toads  come  about. 

As  round  a  vanquished  king. 

***** 

Tis  “  Oh  for  a  change  in  the  spectres  !” 

My  reeling  soul  doth  sigh. 

Ho  !  churl  of  a  forester,  welcome,  my  friend  ! 

God  sent  you  passing  by. 

From  “  The  Hermit,”  by  Sarah  Williams. 


THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  HACKENSACK. 

J.  HENRY  HILL. 

E  know  of  no  other  river  in  the  world  which  presents  so  great  a  variety 
of  views  as  the  Hudson.  Throughout  its  whole  extent,  from  the 
‘Wilderness  to  the  Sea,’  from  the  Adirondacks  to  Staten  Island, 
there  is  a  combination  of  the  finest  pictures  ;  and  each  division  which 
we  have  indicated  seems  to  illustrate  some  of  the  best  scenery  of  the  old  world. 

“  With  only  a  slight  stretch  of  fancy,  we  imagine  the  tourist  may  find  Loch 
Katrine  ‘nestled’  among  the  mountains  of  our  own  Highlands;  will  see  in  the 
Catskills  the  Sunset  Mountains  of  Arran  ;  and  in  the  Palisades  the  Giant’s 
Causeway  of  Ireland . 

“  The  Palisades,  or  Great  Chip  Rock,  as  they  were  known  by  the  old  Dutch 
settlers,  present  the  same  bold  front  to  the  river  that  the  Giant’s  Causeway  does  to 
the  ocean.  We  should  judge  these  rocks  to  be  of  about  the  same  height  and  the 
same  extent.  The  Palisades  are  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  six  hundred  feet 
high,  and  extend  about  fifteen  miles,  from  Fort  Lee  to  the  hills  of  Rockland 
County.  As  the  basaltic  trap-rock  is  one  of  the  oldest  geological  formations,  we 
might  still  appropriately  style  the  Palisades  ‘  a  chip  of  the  old  block.’ 

“  They  separate  the  valley  of  the  Hudson  from  the  valley  of  the  Hackensack. 
The  Hackensack  rises  in  Rockland  Lake,  within  two  or  three  hundred  yards  of 
the  Hudson,  and  the  rivers  flow  thirty  miles  side  by  side,  but  are  effectually 
separated  from  each  other  by  a  wall  more  substantial  than  even  the  two  thousand 
mile  structure  of  the  Heathen  Chinee.” — Thirsty  McQuill. 


FISHING  BOATS  AT  LOW  TIDE,  NOVA 

SCOTIA. 

C.  A.  PLATT. 

R.  CHARLES  A.  PLATT  sent  to  the  recent  exhibition  of  the  Painter- 
Etcher  Society  seven  plates,  of  which  “  Fishing  Boats  at  Low  Tide  ” 
was  one,  and  we  have  this  month  the  pleasure  of  recording  his  election 
as  a  Fellow  of  the  Society. 

From  an  article  published  in  the  “American  Art  Review”  for  August,  i88i, 
we  learn  that  he  is  “  if  not  the  youngest,  at  least  one  of  the  youngest,  of  the  school 
of  American  etchers  which  has  developed  with  such  surprising  rapidity  within  a 
few  years.  ...  His  first  plate  was  etched  in  December  of  last  year,  and  the  art 
had  such  fascination  for  him  that  he  devoted  much  more  time  to  it  than  he  had 
originally  intended,  to  the  neglect  of  his  studies  in  drawing  and  painting.”  Both 
as  a  painter  and  etcher  he  confines  him.self  to  landscape  work  and  sea-pieces,  and 
he  is  markedly  realistic  in  his  style. 

The  scene  Mr.  Platt  has  here  depicted  is  very  like  many  which  might  be 
drawn  on  the  sea-coast  of  England.  A  small  fishing  village  situated  on  the  sweep 
of  the  bay  of  Fundy,  the  horizon  broken  by  a  few  scattered  sails,  fishing  boats 
in  the  foreground  with  sails  and  nets  hung  out  to  dry — all  go  towards  making  up 
a  singularly  English-looking  picture. 

Nova  Scotia  stands  first  among  maritime  countries  in  respect  to  proportion 
of  tonnage  of  vessels  employed  in  fishing  to  the  population ;  and  after  New¬ 
foundland  she  possesses  the  finest  fisheries  in  the  world. 

The  following  information  is  taken  from  a  prize-essay  on  “  Nova  Scotia  and 
her  Resources,”  written  by  T.  F.  Knight  in  1862: — “In  fish  the  resources 
of  Nova  Scotia  are  most  abundant :  they  throng  her  coasts,  and  swarm  in  every 
river  and  stream.  Cod,  haddock,  halibut,  mackerel,  herring,  shad,  alewives,  and 
salmon  are  found  in  her  seas  in  a  quantity  inexhaustible  and  of  quality  un¬ 
surpassed  ;  whilst  trout,  salmon,  perch,  and  other  varieties  of  fresh-water  fish  are 
drawn  in  large  supplies  from  her  rivers  and  lakes.  The  cod  and  haddock  frequent 
the  shores  and  banks  which  lie  off  the  coast  throughout  nearly  its  whole  extent, 
and  in  quantity  almost  unlimited.  The  mackerel,  next  in  importance,  frequent  the 
coast  in  immense  masses.  The  masses  are  called  ‘schules’  by  the  fishermen,  who 
watch  for  their  appearance  with  great  interest.  These  schules  are  sometimes  seen 
of  several  miles  in  breadth,  forming  a  mass  so  dense  as  even  to  impede  the 
progress  of  smaller  vessels.  Immense  captures  are  sometimes  made  by  means  of 
seines,  not  unfrequently  securing  1,000  barrels  at  a  single  haul.  Next  to  the 
mackerel  the  most  deserving  of  notice  is  the  herring.” 


A  BRETON  PEASANT. 


M.  L.  MENPES. 


HE  wisest  of  us  all,  when  woe 
Darkens  our  narrow  path  below, 

Are  childish  to  the  last  degree. 

And  think  what  it  must  always  be. 

It  rains,  and  there  is  gloom  around. 

Slippery  and  sullen  is  the  ground. 

And  slow  the  step  ;  within  our  sight 
Nothing  is  cheerful,  nothing  bright. 

Meanwhile  the  sun  on  high,  although 
We  will  not  think  it  can  be  so. 

Is  shining  at  this  very  hour 
In  all  his  glory,  all  his  power ; 

And  when  the  cloud  is  past,  again 
Will  dry  up  every  drop  of  rain. 

Walter  Savage  Landor. 
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A  FEN  MILL 


ROBERT  BARREN, 


■ERHAPS  the  most  striking  feature  in  a  fen  landscape,  after  the  sky,  is 
the  windmill.  Mills  were  first  erected  for  drainage  purposes  about 
1678 ;  we  find  that,  in  consequence  of  the  drains  being  inadequate  to 
the  purpose  assigned  them,  “  for  the  speedier  cleansing  and  scouring 
of  draynes,  the  four  surveyors  of  the  Level  do  forthwith  buy  each  of  them  a  mill, 
made  for  that  purpose.” 

The  first  mills  erected  were  worked  by  horses;  but  about  1727  windmills 
were  in  general  use,  in  the  way  here  described  by  the  historian  of  the  Bedford 
Level :  “  One  large  mill  is  erected  near  the  main  river,  and  then  a  smaller  one  at 
some  distance  behind  ;  the  one  mill,  by  first  raising  the  water  from  the  mill-drain, 
and  in  certain  quantities,  lessens  what  is  called  the  head  of  water  to  be  thrown 
by  the  first  mill,  and,  finally,  facilitates  its  operations.” 

The  picturesque  ruin  represented  in  the  etching,  stands  on  a  waste  near 
Somersham,  a  solitary  monument  of  man’s  struggle  with  nature’s  forces,  in  which 
man  has  proved  the  conqueror,  for  the  very  bed  of  the  river  into  which  it  once  beat 
its  waters,  is  now  a  dry  and  grass-grown  channel. 

R.  F. 


A  LANE  NEAR  WATFORD. 


FREDERICK  SLOCOMBE. 


HILE  hums  the  earliest  bee 
Where  verdure  fires  the  plain, 

Walk  thou  with  me,  and  stoop  to  see 
The  glories  of  the  lane ! 

For,  oh !  I  love  these  banks  of  rock. 

This  roof  of  sky  and  tree. 

These  tufts,  where  sleeps  the  gloaming  clock. 

And  wakes  the  earliest  bee  I 
As  spirits  from  eternal  day 
Look  down  on  earth,  secure. 

Look  here,  and  wonder,  and  survey 
A  world  in  miniature ; 

A  world  not  scorn’d  by  Him  who  made 
E’en  weakness  by  His  might ; 

But  solemn  in  his  depth  of  shade 
And  splendid  in  His  sight. 

From  “  The  Wonders  of  the  Lane','  by  Ebenezer  Elliott. 


A  proof  of  this  etching  is  in  the  present  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
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SUNSHINE  AFTER  RAIN. 

C.  P.  SLOCOMBE. 

HIS  bright  piece  of  landscape,  entitled  “  Sunshine  after  Rain,”  is  a 
view  taken  in  Kensington  Gardens.  These  grounds  have  afforded 
many  subjects  for  artists;  they  are  near  at  hand,  and  offer  special 
facilities  for  sketching,  and  contain  many  studies  as  picturesque  and 
rural  as  can  be  found  further  afield. 

Mr.  C.  P.  Slocombe  has  chosen  a  time  Just  after  a  heavy  midsummer  storm 
has  beaten  through  the  thickly  spreading  foliage,  and  formed  for  the  moment  small 
ponds  amongst  the  trees.  The  sheep  are  hopelessly  gazing  at  their  half-submerged 
pasture,  whilst  the  sun  again  shines  forth  and  plays  with  varied  light  amidst  the 
stems  and  branches  of  the  trees. 

This  plate  tends  to  prove  that  the  etcher’s  needle  possesses,  in  a  greater 
degree  than  most  of  the  other  graphic  arts,  the  power  of  successfully  rendering 
atmospheric  effects. 


A  MOUNTAIN  PASS. 


ALFRED  SLOCOMBE. 


STOOD  upon  the  hills,  when  heaven’s  wide  arch 
Was  glorious  with  the  sun’s  returning  march, 
woods  were  brighten’d,  and  soft  gales 
Went  forth  to  kiss  the  sun-clad  vales. 

The  clouds  were  far  beneath  me ; — bathed  in  light. 

They  gather’d  midway  round  the  wooded  height. 

And,  in  their  fading  glory,  shone 
Like  hosts  in  battle  overthrown. 

As  many  a  pinnacle,  with  shifting  glance. 

Through  the  grey  mist  thrust  up  its  shatter’d  lance, 

And  rocking  on  the  cliff  was  left 
The  dark  pine  blasted,  bare,  and  cleft. 

The  veil  of  cloud  was  lifted,  and  below 
Glow’d  the  rich  valley,  and  the  river’s  flow 
Was  darken’d  by  the  forest’s  shade. 

Or  glisten’d  in  the  white  cascade  ; 

Where  upward,  in  the  mellow  blush  of  day 
The  noisy  bittern  wheel’d  his  spiral  way. 

From  Longfellow’s  Sunrise  on  the  Hills." 
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COCKCROW. 

J.  MACWHIRTER,  AR.A. 

WIND  came  up  out  of  the  sea, 

And  said,  “  O  mists,  make  room  for  me." 

It  hail’d  the  ships,  and  cried,  “  Sail  on, 

Ye  mariners,  the  night  is  gone." 

And  hurried  landward  far  away, 

Crying,  “  Awake  !  it  is  the  day." 

It  said  unto  the  forest,  “  Shout ! 

Hang  all  your  leafy  banners  out !  " 

It  touch’d  the  wood-bird’s  folded  wing. 

And  said,  “  O  bird,  awake  and  sing." 

And  o’er  the  farms,  “  O  chanticleer. 

Your  clarion  blow,  the  day  is  near.” 

It  whisper’d  to  the  fields  of  corn, 

“  Bow  down,  and  hail  the  coming  morn.’’ 

It  shouted  through  the  belfry-tower, 

“  Awake,  O  bell !  proclaim  the  hour.” 

It  cross’d  the  churchyard  with  a  sigh. 

And  said,  “  Not  yet !  in  quiet  lie." 

“  Daybreak" — Longfellow. 


UNA  AND  THE  LION. 

G.  P.  JACOMB-HOOD. 

HIS  well-known  subject  from  Spencer’s  “  Faery  Queen,”  which  has  not 
unfrcquently  been  treated  by  the  painter’s  brush  and  the  sculptor’s 
chisel,  has  been  rendered  with  the  needle  by  Mr.  Jacomb-Hood  in  a 
manner  almost  entirely  original.  We  are  wont  to  see  the  lion  captive, 
— the  “  strong  guard  ’’and  “faithful  mate  ”  of  the  princess, — but  Mr.  Jacomb-Hood 
has  chosen  an  earlier  scene,  at  the  time  when,  on  seeing  Una,  the  lion  “  forgot  his 
furious  force.” 

The  two  following  verses  sufficiently  explain  the  situation  : — 

“  One  day,  nigh  weary  of  the  irksome  way, 

From  her  unhasty  beast  she  did  alight ; 

And  on  the  grass  her  dainty  limbs  did  lay 
In  secret  shadow,  far  from  all  men’s  sight ; 

From  her  fair  head  her  fillet  she  undight, 

And  laid  her  stole  aside  :  her  angel’s  face, 

As  the  great  eye  of  Heaven,  shined  bright. 

And  made  a  sunshine  in  the  shady  place  ; 

Did  never  mortal  eye  behold  such  heavenly  grace. 

“  It  fortuned,  out  of  the  thickest  wood 
A  ramping  lion  rushed  suddenly. 

Hunting  full  greedy  after  salvage  blood  : 

Soon  as  the  royal  vii^in  he  did  spy. 

With  gaping  mouth  at  her  ran  greedily. 

To  have  at  once  devoured  her  tender  corpse  : 

But  to  the  prey  when  as  he  drew  more  nigh. 

His  bloody  rage  assuaged  with  remorse. 

And,  with  the  sight  amazed,  forgot  his  furious  force.” 
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HAND-PLOUGHING. 

ROBERT  FARREN. 

N  the  fen-lands,  where  the  soil  is  light  and  peaty,  “  hand  ”  or  “  breast  " 
ploughing  is  extensively  carried  on.  The  ploughman  wears  an  apron 
of  sacking  or  leather,  quilted,  and  bound  down  on  each  side  with  pieces 
of  tough  wood  about  as  thick  as  a  walking-cane,  against  which  the 
cross-handle  of  the  plough  is  rested.  The  plough,  a  rough  home-made  article  shod 
with  iron,  is  thrust  forward  two  or  three  inches  deep  in  the  ground,  and  turned 
over  with  a  jerk  at  about  the  distance  of  every  eighteen  inches.  The  land  is  after¬ 
wards  fired.  The  fires  burn  and  smoulder  for  several  days,  and  these,  often  spread 
over  many  acres,  and  with  their  long  trailing  lines  of  light-blue  smoke,  add  greatly 
to  the  beauty  of  fen-landscape. 

One  of  our  best  genre  painters  has  remarked  that  he  had  never  seen  anything 
more  beautiful  than  the  country  and  the  surrounding  objects  seen  through  the  thin 
opalescent  veil  of  smoke  of  one  of  these  peat  fires.  The  object  of  firing  the  land 
is  to  burn  up  the  “  rubbish,”  and  to  clear  the  land  of  the  rank  vegetation  which 
everywhere  abounds;  the  ashes  left  are  a  valuable  stimulant  to  the  land,  and 
give  it  weight,  of  which  it  has  much  need. 

There  are  two  distinct  types  of  men  in  .the  fens,  the  original  fen-man 
graphically  described  by  Kingsley,  and  the  Dutch  settlers  brought  over  at  different 
times  to  help  in  the  great  drainage  scheme  begun  in  1630  by  Sir  Cornelius 
Vermuyden :  the  former  is  lean  and  lank,  and  possesses  a  power  of  endurance  and 
strength  which  is  almost  amazing;  the  latter  is  heavy  and  slow  but  sure,  and 
perfectly  at  home  in  the  deep  dykes  and  drains  which  everywhere  bound  the  land, 
and  the  neglect  of  which  would  convert  the  great  fen-level  once  more  into  a  mighty 
swamp. 


R.  F. 
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THE  OAKS  OF  WODAN. 

C.  N.  STORM  VAN  ’S  GRAVESANDE. 

HE  old  oak  trees  of  Wodan,  as  they  are  called  by  the  inhabitants  in 
that  part  of  the  country,  stand  near  Wolfhezen,  on  the  property  of 
Baron  de  Borsselen,  which  was  formerly  part  of  the  domain  of  the 
Chiteau  de  Doornwerth,  belonging  to  the  Barons  of  Brawel — two  of 
•  the  oldest  families  of  the  Dutch  aristocracy. 

Wolfhezen  is  situated  in  a  part  of  the  province  of  Gelderland  called  Veluwe, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  spots  in  Holland.  The  landscape,  consisting  of 
beautiful  heather  and  fine  old  forests,  is  intersected  by  small  streams,  which  turn  the 
wheels  of  several  mills  similar  to  those  which  Hobbema  delighted  to  paint. 

Unfortunately  these  water-mills  are  becoming  more  and  more  rare.  Many 
centuries  ago,  all  this  part  of  the  country  was  covered  with  immense  forests  of  oak 
trees,  the  roots  of  which  are  still  to  be  found;  and  these  oaks  of  Wodan  are 
probably  the  last  survivors  of  this  grand  race.  They  are  full  of  character,  and 
make  one  dream  of  those  barbarous  times  when  men  were  sacrificed  on  the 
large  stones  which  are  still  found  here  and  there  in  some  parts  of  Holland,  but 
which  have  now  totally  disappeared  from  the  province  of  Gelderland. 
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THE  REVERIE. 

F.  MARRIOTT. 

^AIDEN  with  the  meek  brown  eyes 
I  ^  In  whose  orbs  a  shadow  lies, 

!  I  Like  the  dusk  in  evening  skies ! 

Thou  whose  locks  outshine  the  sun, 

Golden  tresses,  wreathed  in  one. 

As  the  braided  streamlets  run  ! 

♦  *  *  ♦ 

Seest  thou  shadows  sailing  by. 

As  the  dove,  with  startled  eye. 

Sees  the  falcon’s  shadow  fly  ? 

«  «  »  « 

Oh,  thou  child  of  many  prayers  I 

Life  hath  quicksands, — Life  hath  snares ! 

Care  and  age  come  unawares ! 

Longfellow,  “  Maidenhood!' 

A  proof  of  the  accompanying  etching  was  exhibited  at  this  year’s  exhibition 
of  the  Society  of  Painter  Etchers. 


THE  RIVER  ITCHEN. 

ANDREW  MORRIS. 

HE  bends  of  the  river  Itchen,  with  their  banks  covered  with  hanging 
woods  of  noble  oaks,  besides  forming  beautiful  scenes  for  the  artist’s 
brush  and  the  etcher’s  needle,  are  full  of  antiquarian  interest. 

The  spot  chosen  by  Mr.  Morris  for  the  accompanying  etching  is 
about  two  miles  from  Southampton ;  and  close  by  is  a  small  gothic  ruin  of  the 
ancient  priory  of  St.  Dionysius  which  was  founded  by  Henry  I.,  whilst  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river  are  to  be  found  some  Roman  remains  of  ancient 
Clausentum. 

It  is  here,  also,  according  to  some  historians,  that  Canute  rebuked  the 
impious  flattery  of  his  courtiers,  but  Sir  Henry  C.  Inglefield,  in  his  “Walks 
round  Southampton,”  considers  it  more  probable  that  the  royal  chair  was  placed 
on  the  sandy  shore  of  the  Southampton  river  than  in  the  black  oozy  bed  of  the 
Itchen. 
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MOORLAND,  PERTHSHIRE. 

DAVID  LAW. 


HE  subject  of  the  present  etching  is  a  scene  near  Loch  Vennachar 
on  the  road  to  the  Trossachs — a  district  made  famous  by  the  splendid 
description  of  the  scenery  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  “  The  Lady  of 
the  Lake.” 


“  The  noble  stag  was  pausing  now, 
Upon  the  mountain’s  southern  brow, 
Where  broad  extended,  far  beneath. 
The  varied  realms  of  fair  Menteith. 
With  anxious  eye  he  wander’d  o’er 
Mountain  and  meadow,  moss  and  moor. 
And  ponder’d  refuge  from  his  toil. 

By  far  Lochard  or  Aberfoyle. 

«  «  *  «  » 

Fresh  vigour  with  the  hope  return’d. 
With  flying  foot  the  heath  he  spum’d. 
Held  westward  with  unwearied  race. 
And  left  behind  the  panting  chase. 

«  *  *  «  * 

Few  were  the  stragglers,  following  far. 
That  reach’d  the  lake  of  Vennachar  ; 
And  when  the  Brigg  of  Turk  was  won. 
The  headmost  horseman  rode  alone.” 
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THE  WOOLLY-ON ES  OF  ENGLAND. 

NED  SWAIN. 

ESIDES  being  one  of  the  animals  most  serviceable  to  man,  the  timid 
sheep  has  ever  been  a  favourite  with  both  the  poet  and  the  painter. 
Flocks,  whether  roaming  on  the  rugged  mountain  side,  or  grazing 
quietly  in  the  fertile  valley,  always  add  an  additional  charm  to  the 
scenery.  Mr.  Swain  in  his  etching  has  selected  for  his  subject  the  well-tended 
sheep  with  thick  woolly  coats,  “  which  whiten  all  the  land  ”  : — 

“  *  *  *  *  No  wilds  had  they  to  roam  ; 

But  bright  enclosures  circling  round  their  home. 

No  yellow  blossom’d  furze,  nor  stubborn  thorn, 

The  heath’s  rough  produce  had  their  fleeces  torn ; 

•  ***«* 

Oh  happy  tenants,  prisoners  of  a  day  ! 

Released  at  ease  to  pleasure  and  to  play  ; 

Indulged  through  every  field  by  turns  to  range, 

And  taste  them  all  in  one  continued  change.” 

Bloomfield. 

A  proof  of  the  accompanying  etching  was  exhibited  in  this  year’s  Exhibition  of 
the  Society  of  Painter-Etchers,  of  which  Society  the  artist  has  lately  been  elected  a 
Fellow. 


A  FEN  DROVE-WAY. 

ROBERT  FARREN. 

NE  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  the  Fen  landscape  is  the  long 
straight  road  or  “  drift-way,”  usually  lined  on  each  side  by  rows  of 
willows  or  aspens,  and  where  the  grass,  worn  away  by  traffic,  shows 
a  deep  velvety  black  that  gives  it  an  appearance  eminently  fen-like. 
Very  often  the  trees  are  lopped,  and  then  become  in  fen  language  “  doddles ;  ”  but 
though  they  gain  such  an  expressive  and  elegant  name  by  this  operation,  the  land¬ 
scape  is  spoiled  ;  for  the  long  stretches  of  flat  country  are  much  improved  by  the 
rows  of  slender  trees,  that  bend  to  every  passing  breeze.  A  stranger  would  be 
struck  with  the  utter  loneliness  that  pervades  these  roads  ;  they  are  used  only 
for  farming  purposes,  and  during  wet  weather  they  are  quite  impassable,  conse¬ 
quently  the  natives  are  not  unfrequently  “  mudded  up.” 

The  particular  farm  from  which  the  sketch  is  taken  is  a  large  one  at  Somersham, 
of  which  a  thousand  acres  are  devoted  to  potato-growing.  Nothing  can  be  more 
stirring  than  the  scene  in  one  of  these  potato-fields  during  the  harvest ;  two  or 
three  ploughs  are  turning  up  the  tubers,  followed  by  a  gang  of  about  one  hundred 
women  and  children  gathering  them  into  baskets,  and  emptying  them  into  carts  in 
charge  of  the  gang-master. 

It  was  here  that  Mr.  R.  W.  Macbeth  found  the  material  for  his  fine  picture 
of  the  “Potato-harvest”  in  1876. 


R.  F. 


A  FLORENTINE  POET. 

THOMAS  RILEY. 

HAT  is  a  mine — a  treasury — a  dower — 

A  magic  talisman  of  mighty  power  ? 

A  poet’s  wide  possession  of  the  earth  : 

He  has  th’  enjoyment  of  a  flower’s  birth 
Before  its  budding — ere  the  first  red  streaks — 

And  winter  cannot  rob  him  of  their  cheeks. 

Look  if  his  dawn  be  not  ere  other  men’s 
Twenty  bright  flushes — ere  another  kens 
The  first  of  sunlight  is  abroad,  he  sees 
Its  gold  election  of  the  topmost  trees, 

And  opes  the  splendid  fissures  of  the  morn, 

When  do  his  fruits  delay  ?  When  doth  his  corn 
Linger  for  harvesting?  Before  the  leaf 
Is  commonly  abroad,  in  his  piled  sheaf 
The  flagging  poppies  lose  their  ardent  flame. 

No  sweet  there  is,  no  pleasure  you  can  name. 

But  he  will  sip  it  first — before  the  lees : — 

'Tis  his  to  taste  rich  honey  ere  the  bees 
Are  busy  with  the  brooms  :  he  may  forestal 
June’s  rosy  advent  for  his  coronal. 

Before  expectance  buds  upon  the  bough. 

Turning  his  thoughts  to  bloom  upon  his  brow. 

Oh  1  blest  to  see  the  flower  in  its  seed. 

Before  its  leafy  presence  ;  for,  indeed. 

Leaves  are  but  wings  on  which  the  summer  flies. 

And  each  thing,  perishable,  fades  and  dies. 

Except  in  thought ;  but  his  rich  thinkings  be 
Like  overflows  of  immortality — 

So  that  what  there  is  steep’d  shall  perish  never. 

But  live  and  bloom,  and  be  a  joy  for  ever  I 

“  The  Poet' s  Portion." — Anon. 


T.  J.  DALGLIESH. 

Punch’s  “Trills  of  To-day.” 

HE  sun  has  gone  down  'neath  the  blue-purple  billow, 

And  shyly  a  saffron  star  shines  in  the  sky ; 

The  maiden  is  lissom  and  lithe  as  a  willow, 

And  deep  are  the  depths  of  her  cyanine  eye. 

And  it’s  oh  !  for  the  gleam  of  the  diamond  tear 
Which  the  bold  Pilot  drops  upon  Walberswick  Pier ! 

The  sun  has  come  up  on  the  opaline  ocean. 

The  star  is  tired  out  and  gone  silently  home ; 

The  maiden,  methinks,  at  the  dawn  has  a  notion 
That  Pilots  are  fickle  and  false  as  the  foam. 

And  it’s  oh  !  for  the  sound  of  the  cold-hearted  jeer 
While  the  gay  Pilot  winks  upon  Walberswick  Pier ! 

By  kind  permission  of  the  proprietors  of Punch." 


WALBERSWICK  PIER. 
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F  E  L  P  H  A  M. 

J.  M.  YOUNGMAN. 

HE  subject  of  this  etching  is  a  lane  near  Felpham,  a  small  village  in 
Sussex,  situated  near  the  sea,  and  about  a  mile  from  Bognor.  It  is 
chiefly  noted  as  the  residence  and  burial-place  of  William  Hayley,  the 
poet.  He  erected  a  pretty  villa  there  about  the  year  1800,  in  which  he 
resided  for  some  time ;  but  the  principal  interest  in  the  etching  lies  in  the  fact 
that  William  Blake,  the  artist,  lived  in  a  small  cottage  close  by  this  lane. 

Blake  went  to  Felpham  shortly  after  the  death  of  Cowper,  in  accordance  with 
an  arrangement  with  Hayley,  who  had  undertaken  to  write  a  life  of  his  friend,  and 
commissioned  Blake  to  make  the  illustrations  for  the  work.  At  first  Blake  found 
rest  for  his  disordered  mind  in  this  quiet  village,  and  was  greatly  pleased  with 
Felpham  and  its  surroundings.  On  his  arrival  there  he  addressed  a  letter  to 
his  companion  Flaxman,  and  expressed  his  great  delight  for  his  cottage.  “  No 
other  favoured  home,”  he  wrote,  “  can  ever  please  me  so  well ;  nor  shall  I  ever 

be  persuaded,  I  believe,  that  it  can  be  improved  either  in  beauty  or  use . 

Felpham  is  a  sweet  place  for  study,  because  it  is  more  spiritual  than  London  ; 
Heaven  opens  here  on  all  sides  her  golden  gates ;  her  windows  are  not  obstructed 
by  vapours ;  voices  of  celestial  inhabitants  are  more  distinctly  heard  and  their 
forms  more  distinctly  seen,  and  my  cottage  is  also  a  shadow  of  their  homes.” 

In  spite  of  all  this,  however,  the  unfortunate  artist  soon  became  weary  of  his 
abode,  and  after  residing  in  Felpham  for  a  few  years,  he  eventually  left  the  place 
in  disgust. 
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